SCULPTURE

Silenus. This view of Mr. Growse was endorsed by Mr. Vincent
A. Smith.

A question of considerable interest is the relationship
between the Mathura sculptures and those of the Peshawar
districts (the ancient Gandhara), which as we have already
seen show distinct traces of classical influence. On this
point, two widely different theories have been advanced.
Mr. V. A. Smith expressed the opinion that "the Mathura
sculptures have very little in common with those of Gandhara
and seem to be the work of a different school. It is difficult to
fix their dates with precision. It cannot be well later than
A. D. 300 and the style is not good enough to justify the
suggestion of a very early date. For this School, he adopts
the term Indo-Hellenic to differentiate it from the Graeco-
Buddhist School of Gandhara". The most distinctly Hellenistic
sculpture from Mathura, according to him, is the' mutilated
group 2 feet 5 inches high, known as 'the Herakles and the
Nsemean lion/ discovered by Cunningham, now in the Indian
Museum, Calcutta. The hero grasps the beast with his left
arm and presumably threatens it with a club in the missing
right arm. He is fairly well-modelled in a way that, "suggests
Greek reminiscences/' but the lion so far as can be seen, is
a poor feeble creature. The only other Indian work of art
resembling the group is the corroded bronze or copper
statuettes treating of the same subject, which were discovered
in a mound at Quetta In Beluchistan. This motive is however
of great antiquity going back to Assyrian art, which re-
presented Gistubar, "the Assyrian Hercules," clubbing and
strangling a lion in the same way. The Mathura group was
believed by Cunningham to date from the time of either
Kanishka or Huvishka. Certain groups and statuettes from
Mathura or its neighbourhood, all dealing with strong drink
and intoxication, which has been classed together by the
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